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be sustained, in its entirety, at the bar of history. But they make even 
more clear the abundant foundation of fact which underlay the Declara- 
tion regarded as a campaign document. This, if no novelty, is still a 
merit. 

Dr. Friedenwald's most serious claim to attention, however, must 
be based upon the five interpretative chapters which open his book. In 
them he has attempted to trace " the close interrelation between the de- 
velopment of the authority and jurisdiction of the Continental Congress 
and the evolution of the sentiment for independence. The gradual, 
though occasionally rapid manner in which the Congress acquired power, 
and the ways in which this was exercised, went side by side with the 
growth of the idea that independence was a necessary outcome of the 
controversy between England and America, that had been raging for 
nearly fifteen years. As the authority and jurisdiction of the Congress 
were extended, it adopted various means to further the desire for inde- 
pendence. Also, as this desire became more widely spread, the Con- 
gress, the embodiment of the union sentiment, acting for all and in 
behalf of all, gained additional strength. The highest point of its 
power was reached on July 4, 1776" (p. vii). 

Even if there were space to examine in detail the instances and argu- 
ments by which Dr. Friedenwald supports this thesis, it would perhaps 
be unfair to attempt that task now, since he tells us (p. ix) that " the 
earlier chapters are in some respects a preliminary study, in part an 
abstract of a larger, more detailed work on this subject." But a re- 
viewer who has been inclined to view the policy of the Continental 
Congress until long after the seventh of June, 1776, as governed, on the 
whole, rather by political opportunism than by peculiar prescience, may 
well hope that Dr. Friedenwald's more detailed work will either with- 
draw or more thoroughly establish his theory of a deliberate and far- 
sighted purpose on the part of Congress to exercise controlling authority 
in the individual colonies. It is to be hoped, too, that the more detailed 
work will always give specific citations (those on pages 45, 55, 102, 104, 
116, 128, 171, and 185 of the present book are defective),, and show more 
care in the correction of the press. Last, but by no means least, Dr. 
Friedenwald would do well to simplify his style, which is curiously in- 
volved. The beginning of the second paragraph on page 13, for ex- 
ample, is enough to make the strongest head reel. 

Essais d'Histoire Diplomatique Americaine. Par Achille Vial- 
late, Professeur a l'Ecole des Sciences Politiques. (Paris: E. 
Guilmoto. 1905. Pp. iii, 307.) 
Here are three related essays in the field of American diplomatic 

history, the first, on the territorial development of the United States, 

being in a sense introductory to the other two, the interoceanic canal 

question and the intervention of 1898 in Cuba. 

In the first of these Professor Viallate traces briefly but clearly the 
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territorial growth of this country. It is an essay purely historical. In 
the controversies described the contentions of the parties are given, but 
with no attempt at judging the equities of the question. So far as 
noticed, the author is very free from bias and from blunder, though 
Professor Bourne will be amused at the outcropping of the Whitman 
legend once more (p. 28). To bring so much of history within the 
compass of fifty-six pages the treatment must necessarily be brief, and 
naturally some statements are not full enough to be quite accurate. 
Thus Texas under Mexican rule is alluded to as a member of the Mexi- 
can federal government (p. 30), without saying that inability to secure 
statehood in that federation was one of the causes of the Texans' dis- 
content. Again, the eastern boundary of Alaska is stated (p. 40) to be 
the mountains parallel to the coast; whereas the treaty adds that when- 
ever the said mountains prove to be more than ten leagues from the 
coast, the boundary shall leave them and follow the windings of the 
coast at ten leagues' distance, a deviation which has caused an interna- 
tional controversy. Nevertheless it would be hard to find elsewhere, in 
so clear and compact a form, so good a statement of the processes 
through which, step by step, the domain of the United States has at- 
tained its present limits. 

Once or twice the author forsakes history for politics. Thus he 
places both Panama and Cuba under the protectorate of the United 
States — which is technically doubtful — and thinks that this will be the 
process to bind other territories. For, he says, there is one region 
where the territorial expansion of the United States must lead to a 
series of interventions, the region bathed by the sea of the Antilles. In 
order to assure to its fleets free passage through an interoceanic canal, 
that country must avoid any occasion which would permit European 
powers to acquire new naval bases in that region. Germany is the 
power under suspicion in this respect. And M. Viallate goes on to 
argue that the evil behavior of certain Latin republics and their dis- 
regard of the rights of their foreign creditors invite European inter- 
vention, which would temporarily seize a strategic point, an act which 
American sentiment would ill endure. But what is the alternative? 
"If the United States will not permit European creditors of these 
states to use the only means which will make their rights respected, it 
must itself exercise control over these undisciplined republics." To this 
conclusion, he says, President Roosevelt has come and the Senate must 
come. 

The space given to " Le Canal Interoceanique " is three times that 
allotted to the first essay, and the treatment is correspondingly detailed. 
The various railway an'd canal concessions; the enabling treaties rati- 
fied or merely negotiated; the Mosquito Protectorate incident and the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to which it led, all are mentioned in proper 
sequence. Two facts are well brought out: (1) that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was intended primarily to tie the hands of Great Britain; 
(2) that until long after the War of Secession the canal policy of the 
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American government was to secure the neutralization of a canal by 
all the great powers. " A partir de 1870, l'opinion publique aux Etats- 
Unis se montra de plus en plus hostile a l'idee d'une garantie inter- 
nationale. II fallut trente annees et les resultats de la guerre contre 
l'Espagne, pour que la diplomatic de l'Union reussit a imposer a 
l'Angleterre une solution purement americaine de la question du canal" 
(p. 120). 

The two Hay-Pauncefote treaties testified to this change of senti- 
ment and policy, and in the second the restraints of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty were at last gotten rid of. Then just as the way seemed clear 
for a canal under United States sovereignty came the check of a refusal 
by Colombia to ratify the Hay-Herran agreement. But the revolt of 
Panama, its recognition as a sovereign state, and its grant of territory 
and sovereign rights for the construction of a canal at last enabled 
the Americans to realize their desires. 

It is a highly interesting, even dramatic, story as the author tells it. 
On debatable points he gives fairly the opposing arguments. He shows 
with great clearness the interdependence of the various events and the 
actuating motives of British, Americans, Colombians, and the Euro- 
pean powers alike. 

The third essay, on the intervention of the United States in Cuba, 
" La Guerre Hispano-Americaine ", is not perhaps quite so satisfactory 
in its treatment of events as the foregoing. It is temperate and fair, 
does justice to the correct attitude and motives of our government and 
to the difficulties of its position. On the other hand, it fails to empha- 
size the fact that continued bad administration was the fundamental 
cause of Cuban discontent and revolt; nor does the author bring out 
with sufficient clearness the burden which the policing of its shores and 
the prevention of filibustering laid upon the United States. He ascribes 
to the sensational press great, perhaps undue, influence in arousing 
public sentiment in America. However, the story of the various diplo- 
matic moves in that fateful spring of 1898 is fully and fairly and dra- 
matically told. 

The author's authorities for the canal question are Keasbey, Hender- 
son, and Latane, with Wharton's Digest and the diplomatic correspond- 
ence and presidential messages. Without uncovering new facts or 
having access to new sources of information, the author gives an ex- 
ceedingly interesting narrative of the topics discussed, and has put 
events in such logical sequence as to shed new light upon them in 
some cases. Then too the foreign point of view is valuable. The book 
has neither index nor table of contents. T. S. Woolsey. 

Lynch-Law: an Investigation into the History of Lynching in the 

United States. By James Elbert Cutler, Ph.D. (New York: 

Longmans, Green, and Company. 1905. Pp. xiv, 287.) 

The system commonly called lynching is historically worthy of study 

because it is a retrogression to methods tried out and discredited by the 



